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NINETEENTH CENTURY GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE FOR UNDERGRADUATES* 

It is within my own memory as an undergraduate that any 
attention has been paid in the American College to nineteenth 
century German literature. Of course, twenty years or so ago, 
little importance was attached to the study of modem languages 
in general, but a large share of the responsibility for this neglect 
rests upon the German Germanisten of two generations ago and 
their older American pupUs, for whom German literature ended 
with the death of Goethe. They haye thus unwittingly given 
weight to the foolish assertion that the later German literature 
is negligible. 

Nobody will maintain that the nineteenth century is the equal 
of the great flourishing period of Goethe and Schiller, but at all 
events the German drama, lyric and novel of the last century 
may well compare with the English and French of the same 
period. 

Unfortunately this literature, great and rich as it is, has not 
found among the English-speaking men of letters interpreters 
equal in rank with those who to an earlier generation expounded 
the overpowering greatness of Goethe. George Edward Wood- 
berry, whom Lowell recognized as the coming American critic, 
looks upon aU German literature with utter indifference; George 
Saintsbury seems to pride himself on his ignorance of Grillparzer's 
dramas, when he says in his History of Criticism, "I am told by 
persons who know more about the matter than I do that Grillparzer 
was a remarkable playwright.^" Brander Matthews in his 
"Study of the Drama" deems only Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, 
Kotzebue, Hauptmann and Sudermann worthy of mention, 
while in his "Short-Story" he makes reference only to the "Black 
Forest Stories" of Auerbach and the more Sentimental tales (!) 
of Gustav Freytag.' 

We are thus put to the disadvantage of having to explain to 
our students why German nineteenth century literature is worth 



'Read in part before the German section of the Modem Language Associa- 
tion of America at the meeting held at New Haven, December 1917. 
•George Saintsbury— A History of Criticism, N. Y., 1904. Ill — 569. 
»Brander Matthews— The Short-Story, N. Y. 1907, p. 399. 
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while and to counteract the indifference of departments of Enghsh 
and Comparative Literatures. 

The problem of the presentation of literature normally presents 
itself under two rubrics: the What and the How? First, what 
should we read in a nineteenth century German course? Looking 
over the announcements for 191 5-1 7 of about thirty representa- 
tive colleges in the United States and assuming that the normal 
advanced Freshman course follows three to four years of High 
School preparation, we find the following courses in nineteenth 
century literature : 

1. Open to Freshmen ( = 4th to sth year): Short-Story, 
Drama, Contemporary Litemture, Lyrics and Ballads, Modem 
Novelists, History of German Literature from the Romantic 
School to the Present. More in detail are annotmced : a) Kleist, 
GriUparzer, and Hebbel. b) Goethe, Schiller, Kleist, Grillparzer, 
Hebbel, Poems, Modem Novel, c) Hauptmann, Sudermann, 
Wildenbruch, Fulda. d) Nathan, Gotz, Iphigenie, Wallenstein, 
Prinz von Homburg, Johannes, Versunkene Glocke. 

2. Sophomores may elect (sth to 6th year): Short-Story, 
Drama, Poets of Patriotism, Contanporary Literature, Early 
Nineteenth Century Literature with study of tendencies. More 
specifically again are offered: a) Kleist, Grillparzer, Hebbel, 
Hauptmann, Sudermann. b) Lenau, Anzengruber and Rosegger. c) 
Heine, Hebbel, Wagner, Keller, Grillparzer, Nietzsche, Sudermann 
and Hauptmann. d) Grillparzer, Hebbel, and Hauptmann. e) Suder- 
mann, Hauptmann and Heyse. f) Kleist, GriUparzer, Raimund, 
Gutzkow, Halbe, Ludwig, Anzengruber, Wildenbruch, Suder- 
mann, Hauptmann, Fulda, Lienhard and Otto Ernst, g) Kleist, 
Hauff, Hoffmann, Immermann, Stifter, Grillparzer, Ludwig, 
Meyer, Spielhagen, Storm, Heyse, Raabe, Wildenbruch, Suder- 
mann, Frennsen. h) Auerbach, Scheffel, Freytag, Spielhagen. 
Then there are several more intensive courses on one author for 
a semester: Heine, Kleist, Grillparzer, Hebbel, Hauptmann, 
Wagner. 

3 . Restricted to Juniors and Seniors we find : 

Dramia from Lessing to the Present, Recent German Drama, 
Present Literature (Novel and Drama), the Younger Romantic 
School and das Junge Deutschland, Romantic School to 1850 
with special reference to the Weltanschauung of the period, 
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Literature from 1850 to the present with reference to the influence 
of French, Russian and Scandinavian Literatures; Literature of 
the nineteenth century with some reference to Strauss, Mommsen, 
Nietzsche and Wagner; Modem Novel and Drama — Hauptmann, 
Sudermann, Fontane, Kretzer, Halbe, Wildenbfuch and Fulda. 
There are also one-semester courses on special authors: Heine, 
Grillparzer, Wagner, Kleist and Hebbel. 

This remarkably varied list seems to indicate that to some 
extent undergraduate courses are given on too ambitious a plan. 
The College teachers of English appear to be well aware of the 
problem. An important paper read before the English section 
of the Modem Language Association meeting this Christ- 
mas was on the subject "English Literature versus Literary 
History". What we cannot contend against too much in all 
literary study is the easy satisfaction with ready-made opinions 
of others on authors and books never read. The average student 
is only too easily content with reading about books. We must 
help him to learn to read critically and with an eye for literary 
beauty. We must arouse his curiosity, so that he will be eager 
to enter the temple of art, as Goethe so aptly put it in one of his 
"Sechzehn Parabeln": 

Gedichte sind gemalte Fensterscheiben ! 
Sieht man vom Markt in die Kirche hinein. 
Da ist alles dunkel und duster; 
Und so sieht's auch der Herr Philister. 
Der mag denn auch verdriesslich sein 
Und lebenslang verdriesslich bleiben. 

Komtnt aber nur einmal herein, 
Begrusst die heilige Kapelle ! 
Da ist's auf einmal farbig helle; 
Geschicht' und Zierat glanzt in Schnelle, 
Bedeutend wirkt ein edler Schein. 
Dies wird euch Kindem Gottes taugen, 
Erbaut euch und ergetzt die Augen !' 

Of course, some announcements and examination papers will 
not sotmd nearly so learned and interesting, but the work will 
be done with more intellectual honesty on the part of the student 



•Goethes Samtliche Werke. Jubilaums Ausgabe II. 140. 
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and he will feel a growing sense of power. "Never write or talk 
about a book that you have not read" ought to be placed at 
the head of every examination paper in literature. A question, 
such as once appeared on an undergraduate examination in 
Faust "Distinguish between the Weltanschauung of Homer's 
Odyssey, Dante's Divina Comedia and Goethe's Faust" needs no 
further characterization. 

Let us above all then be modest — modest in what we claim to 
achieve, modest in what we demand. Let us remember that we 
are dealing after aU with fairly immature minds to whom the 
language still offers considerable difficulties. 

Unfortimately, we have not yet reached the point in the Ameri- 
can college of unifying our courses. With the elective system 
we may count on our students anywhere from one semester to 
four years. A few colleges have attempted to systematize 
the work of each department by requiring certain sequential 
subjects to be pursued throughout the college course, or by 
arranging courses as Minors and Majors. Still others have a 
degree with honors in one or more subjects. 

If a student is not going further than one year in addition to his 
high school course, it is a question whether it is wise to let him 
elect a nineteenth century course. If he gets nothing else, he 
ought to get a taste of Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe, particularly 
as these authors are so much nearer to our view of the world. 

The Sophomore (sth or 6th year) may well continue after that 
with the nineteenth century, but it is a matter of grave doubt, 
whether he or even the average Junior or Senior is ripe for the 
study of a whole or even a half century with all sorts of critical 
accessories, such as Weltanschauung and tendencies. 

The most feasible mode of procedure seems to be to give a one 
year course to advanced Freshmen in Lessing, SchiUer and Goethe 
as a fundamental introductory course in literary study and to 
follow that with a one year course in the nineteenth century 
drama, alternating in the smaller college with the nineteenth 
century short story and novel and a supplementary hour or 
semester on the lyric and ballad. Such a scheme would leave 
room in the last year for a synoptic course in the history of German 
literature with readings from one of the several chrestomathies. 
The writing and speaking of German should be done in two-hour 
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supplementary courses, counting half like laboratory work, and 
devoted to intensive drill-work on some non-literary text. 

How should such a course, for example, in the nineteenth 
century drama be constituted? There is much to be said in 
favor of the one semester course on one or two authors, which 
permits the study of the man's development along some lines, 
of the interaction of his work and his life, and makes available 
the use of diaries and letters. I find that the weaker students 
retain more from such study than from the S3moptic course. 
For years I have given a two-hour course on Kleist and Grillpar- 
zer, alternating with one on Hebbel and Hauptmann. Incon- 
jimction with this a third hour on the other important dramatists 
is offered, open only to honor-candidates and other men of high 
standing. By this method, the poorer students can't help getting 
a fairly thorough knowledge of the lives and works of two or three 
authors, while the good men progress in the third hour at the 
rate of a play a week. In the course of the year, they thus read 
in the two-hour course about ten to twelve plays and about thirty 
in the third hour, obtaining in this way at least a small basis for 
an intelligent and first-hand study of the development of the 
drama. This partial segregation of mediocre and proficient 
students might well be introduced more widely. The honor- 
candidates are not required to take either the drama or the novel 
course; if they prefer to specialize in Goethe and Schiller, they 
must read about twenty dramas and twenty novels privately and 
report on them in weekly conferences. 

In contradistinction to the graduate course, which may well 
aim at giving a comprehensive knowledge of literary history with 
special reference to great movements and the general history of 
thought, the undergraduate covirse should strive to get the student 
to appreciate good books, to give him standards of criticism, 
without being narrow or doctrinaire, and above aU to stimulate 
his desire for more. There is more joy in Heaven over the man 
who of his own accord goes and reads a good book than over one 
hundred who reproduce from memory literary opinions laboriously 
taken down from dictation or culled from compends of literary 
history. In fine, we must help the student enjoy good literature, 
and that leads us to the second question — ^the How. 
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To enjoy a foreign literature one simply must know the foreign 
language. But I am afraid that we have recently sinned rather 
by commission than omission. The going-over of the elaborately 
prepared Fragen appended to several of our nineteenth century 
texts is to my mind of very doubtful value in a literary course. I 
realize that I am treading on dangerous ground, and I emphati- 
cally do not wish to be understood as opposing aural and oral 
work. Much more of that should be done than has been done in 
the past, but in the right place. What I do object to, is making 
a great work of art a corpus idle for so-called German conversation. 
That is just as bad as the old-style method of discussing minutely 
syntactic peculiarities of case, mood and tense. There are other 
more suitable and less artistic books for that purpose. Occasion- 
ally students who have lived abroad, who have had a German 
governess, or who are of German parentage or are linguistic geniuses 
can profitably follow a literary course conducted in German, 
but the bona fide American, who has simply his three years of 
high school and one to two years of collegiate work cannot be 
expected to acquit himself creditably. In a niunber of colleges 
the result of this exclusive stressing of the German spoken language 
has been that the German courses are patronized largely by 
German-American and Jewish students. If the work is done 
entirely in German, the struggles of the average student with the 
forms and idioms of the language are still so great that the dis- 
cussion either becomes puerile or degenerates into a monolog 
on the part of the teacher. Where the college is large and where 
a considerable number of specially qualified students are found, 
no doubt, special literary courses conducted entirely in German 
ought to be offered, as is done for example at Wisconsin; but to 
give the normally prepared student no choice, is to crush utterly 
the fine flower of literary appreciation in some of the most sym- 
pathetic minds. .Let the instructor himself use German as much 
as he is able, but let him also assure himself at every turn by skillful 
questioning that he is really understood. To insist in literary 
courses that a student should always answer in German is cruelty 
to him and to his classmates. 

You will, therefore, hardly be surprised when I reject in toto 
the long German Aufsatz in literary courses. There is no objec- 
tion to an occasional one or two page epitome in German of an 
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act, a scene or a character, but to allow a student to pass through 
a course and not to compel him at least once a semester to mar- 
shall his thoughts and the results of his critical reading on some 
restricted topic without the trammels of a foreign idiom, means 
the omission of one of the most helpful exercises and one of the 
most effective stimuji to independent work. The normally 
prepared student cannot do this sort of work profitably in German, 
no matter what the devotees of that method may claim. Neither 
Walter, Dorr nor Quiehl attempt any such work with German 
students in French or English, as I had occasion in 19 13 to con- 
vince myself through personal observation of the work done 
under the expert supervision of those veterans of die direkte 
Methode. Even in the Oberprima, after six to eight years of 
French, there were required compositions, not more than three 
to four pages in length and on no more ambitious theme than the 
analysis of a character or the outline of a scene. In this country, 
experience extending over a number of years in both under- 
graduate and graduate courses has confirmed me in the belief 
that the student's benefit derived from writing a long essay in 
German is generally not commensiirate with the amount of time 
and effort. He will either compose in English and then with 
the aid of the dictionary translate into an impossible hodgepodge, 
or he wUl write nothing but short inane declarative sentences 
in the style of a ten-year-old child ; he will make a mosaic of 
quotations selected from his sources, or he will give a more or 
less diplomatic rehash of the instructor's lecture. Under such 
conditions originality of expression or opinion is simply impossible. 
It seems to be a fact, though a lamentable one, that usually the 
less original minds distinguish themselves linguistically, while those 
gifted in literature rarely shine in the merely practical control 
of a foreign language. 

At Colimibia College, the English essay has gradually been 
raised to a very important place in the German literary course, 
and the returning alumni usually assure their former instructors 
that they consider it one of the most valuable features of the work. 
Good students wiU do an almost incredible amount of work, 
provided they are given exact references to volume and page and 
have an opportunity in private consultation to discuss the best 
subdivision of the material and the most direct method of approach. 
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They are not yet ready to look for their bibliographic material 
themselves and to select from the respective volumes the pages 
which throw most light on their particular topic. 

This work was started a good many years ago by Professor 
Hervey in the introductory course on Lessing, Schiller and Goethe 
with a modest hectographed syllabus of topics and bibliography, 
which has now grown into a volume of more than one hundred 
and fifty pages.^ It may not be amiss to quote at length from 
the preliminary instructions prefixed to this syllabus : 

"Essays should contain from three thousand to thirty-five 
hundred words and should be in English, unless the writer can 
compose directly in German with fluency and resisonable correct- 
ness of syntax and idiom. The essays are not intended as exercises 
in German composition. 

Essays are to be based upon the authorities cited, but are not 
to consist exclusively, or mair^y, of excerpts. Ih every case, 
however, a number of suitable quotations should be made from 
German works of reference, as evidence of proper examination 
of the material assigned. In every instance the quotations are 
to be translated into English and the original text is to be given 
in foot-notes, with reference to the volume and page quoted. 
In the case of extracts from the works or letters of Lessing, Goethe 
or Schiller this process is to be reversed; that is, the original is 
to be quoted in the main body of the essay, the writer's translation 
in foot-notes, with reference to the page (and lines, if in verse) 
of the edition used. In the judgment of essays much weight will 
be given to the excellence of these selections and of the transla- 
tions; the latter must be original, except that in the case of lyric 
poems standard translations may be used. Dramatic verse is to 
be rendered into corresponding verse or into prose. Literal 
quota:tions from English works of reference shoiild be indicated 
by proper marks and by foot-notes with the same precision. 
When a paragraph follows the source closely, but not in the same 
language, it is sufficient to state that it is "based upon" such and 
such an author. The greater part of the essay, however, should 
be written in the student's own language. The proper method 
is for the student to rtikke notes of facts and opinions in his own 
words, avoiding as far as possible the phraseology of the book 
before him; or better, to record his impressions from memory, 
immediately after reading a page or paragraph of the book con- 
sulted. The m'aterial thus obtained from different sources should 
be correlated and combined for reproduction in the student's own 

'W. A. Hervey, Syllabus and Selected Bibliography of Lessing, Goethe, 
Schiller. Columbia University Bookstore, 1918. 
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language. For such material no specific references to volume and 
page are required. It is understood that the substance of these 
essays is to be obtained largely by compilation, but the form is 
to be original. The writer should aim at originality of substance 
when opportunity offers, as in the summary of plots and the 
discussion of characters, and should incorporate his own opinion 
on points of criticism. It should be noted that a character in a 
play or a novel is best described by what he says and does; that 
accordingly characterizations are to point out significant acts 
and utterances and are not to consist mainly in the application 
of descriptive adjectives. In the case of works of Lessing, Goethe 
and Schiller not read in course, the student should make primarily, 
and before consulting critical authorities, a study of the respective 
text; less emphasis is placed upon the reading of criticism than 
in the case of works studied in course. A list of books actually 
used by the writer must be given at the end of the essay in proper 
bibliographic form. 

Essays not conforming to the foregoing requirements will be 
rejected and no credit wiU be allowed for the work done. Im- 
proper use of material, in particular failure to indicate and acknowl- 
edge quotations as directed, may result in forfeiture of credit 
for the course. Special attention is also called to the general 
requirement of the college as to correct English. An essay 
seriously deficient in spelling, punctuation, idiom, syntax or 
structure will be accepted only with reduced credit and may be 
wholly rejected, irrespective of the quality of its substance." 

Accordingly, when the students get to the nineteenth century, 
they are already well-trained to continue along similar lines in 
connection with a card-index syllabus, which can more easily 
be kept up to date. While the German Aufsatz was almost 
invariably looked upon as a disagreeable task and a bore by both 
the student and teacher, the English essay to the great majority 
is a joy and an inspiration and the first step toward the acquisition 
of a truly scholarly method. The topics are of varying degrees 
of difficulty and maturity and the final assignment is usually 
made from a preferential list of three selected by the student. 
In this way the student's special interest and equipment is taken 
into consideration and a great variety of topics is assvired. In 
normal times, when classes averaged twenty to twenty-five, long 
and painstaking papers, based on a thorough study of the original 
sources, would be produced on such subjects as: Amo Holz 
and Johannes Schlaf as the most consistent realists, Hauptmann's 
attitude toward Mysticism, the contrast between the eighteenth 
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century Storm and Stress and nineteenth century Naturalism; 
Kleist's attitude toward women, Kleist as a patriot, Grillparzer 
as a writer of comedy, Hebbel's attitude toward Kleist, Hegel's 
and Hebbel's theory of tragedy. A student of Spanish would 
occasionally make a careful study of the Spanish sources of 
' ' der Traum, ein Leben' ' and ' ' die Judin von Toledo' ' . Students of 
French sometimes liked to try their hand at a minute parallel study 
of Moli^re's "Amphitryon" and Kleist's play of the same name. 
Two years ago an undergraduate had a part of a scholarly essay 
on " Grillparzer's relation to Music" printed in one of our foremost 
musical journals. A very original study on Wilbrandt's " Meister 
von Palmyra" is soon to appear in Modern Philology. The 
author is a seventeen-year old Sophomore. The weaker students 
are allowed to select two easier and shorter topics, such as: a 
comparison of "Herodes and Mariamne" with Philip's "Herod" 
or Ibsen's "Doll House", similarities between certain of Ander- 
sen's Marchen and Hauptmann's " Versunkene Glocke", reminis- 
cences of "Goetz von Berlichingen" in Kleist's "Kathchen von 
Heilbronn", the technic of "Die Weber", the characters of 
" Maria Magdailena", the real Sappho; or even a purely biographic 
subject such as, Kleist in Switzerland, Grillparzer's Travels, 
Hebbel and Christine Enghaus. As a change, one class furnished 
a critical summary of Kleist's letters; another, a review of the 
selections from Hebbel's letters and diaries, entitled " Der Heilige 
Krieg". Additional stimulus is added by the practice of placing 
the best papers on reference in the college study, partictilarly 
those dealing with the works discussed in class. The rest of 
the class is thus enabled to read in English and in connected and 
often more explicit form, what was brought out during the class- 
discussion in fragmentary form and frequently only in the German 
language. For that reason the unedited German texts seem to 
offer many advantages. In the cheap Hesse and Bong editions 
often whole sets of works can be procured for the price of two or 
three of the separate annotated texts. Besides, the class thus 
in a way produces its own critical apparatus and learns an infinite 
amount in the process. 

No doubt, some will object that this may be study of literature 
but not of German. The obvious retort is that ninety-nine 
per cent, of the students are by this exercise taught how to make 
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use of their linguistic knowledge in the only way they will ever 
have occasion to use it. Very often this essay, based on German 
reference material but written in English, has given a student 
courage to use German as a tool for research in other subjects. 
The very important consideration must also not be overlooked, 
that in the time it takes to piece together a long essay in German 
the student may well read a hundred pages of critical prose. 

A weightier objection is that this method provides little training 
for the prospective teacher. The answer would be that the 
general undergraduate course should not be designed to train 
teachers. Let the intending teacher realize his or her mission 
early enough to elect the special practice-courses in sjoitax, 
synonymy, Realien and German institutions, and let him under- 
stand that no one should plan to teach German without being 
willing to make use of all outside advantages, such as living in 
German families or the newly established Deutsches Haus at 
Vassar College, belonging to German societies and attending 
German theaters and churches. Class-instruction alone will 
never make an efficient teacher of German. 

It was remarked at the beginning that to enjoy a foreign litera- 
ture one simply must know the foreign language. Here, of course, 
is the strongest argument in favor of conducting all the work in 
German, and no one should object to reading aloud and with 
expression fine poetic passages, committing portions of the text 
to memory, and discussing the less intricate questions of plot 
and character in German. But it must not be made a fetish; 
else the literary course will simply degenerate into a practical 
course based on very unsuitable material. It is useless to try 
to talk on literary subjects before one has mastered the ordi- 
nary phrases of every-day life. To talk in the classroom, one needs 
a limited vocabulary which one has made absolutely his own; 
to read with ease and accuracy one needs a vastly larger range. 
By the laborious Fragen-method pupils can read altogether too 
little and they thus fail to acquire the necessary passive vocabulary. 
In examining would-be censors and interpreters for the Federal 
Govenament I have often been amazed at the smallness of range 
of the vocabulary of candidates who talked quite acceptably. 
And it seems to be a common experience that the average German- 
American has little advantage over those of other extraction. 
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when it comes to the reading of literary and historical German. 

To learn to read fluently, students must be made to thumb their 

dictionaries diligently. That is the one prosaic thing which should 

be adhered to strictly in all literary courses. When an act of a 

play or even more has become the average assignment, it is 

clearly impossible and undesirable to translate a large part of it, 

but the student should be held strictly accountable by occasional 

quizzes and by being asked at every recitation the meanings of a 

few words and phrases. It is well to make it the rule, not to 

leave a text, taken up more intensively, without giving a test on 

say a hundred of the less usual expressions. The work can be 

lightened considerably for the class by drawing up a list of the 

unusual words and phrases and having the students fill in the 

proper English equivalents. Such a glossary need rarely exceed 

forty pages, so that in a class of twenty the individual student 

would be responsible for only two pages. These glossaries, 

carefully corrected by the instructor and put on reference, reduce 

enormously the work of preparation for succeeding classes. 

The greater the reading vocabulary becomes, the more likely 

the student is to read German books after his college-days are 

over. Few students later have occasion to talk German, and even 

with the most ruthless elimination of the mother tongue very few 

indeed ever seem to get to the point where they can really talk. 

Oral work undoubtedly makes for SprachgefUhl, and in so far 

it is a priceless aid in the correct interpretation of literary 

texts, but it shotild not be made an end in itself in a college that 

stands for liberal culture. 

Frederick W. J. Heuser. 
Columbia College. 



